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SCHOOL FOR INDIANS, ROBESOX COUNTY, N. C. 



Committee on Indian Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday, February I4, 1913, 

The committee met at 10.35 a. m., Hon. John H. Stephens (chair- 
man) presiding. 

'nie Chairman. This is a hearing on Senate bill 3258, and Mr. 
Godwin of North Carolina is here and we will hear him. 

STATEMENT OF HOV. HAITHIBAL L. GODWDT, A BEPBESEVTA- 
TIVE nr COVGBESS FBOM THE STATE OF VOBTH CABOLnTA. 

Mr. Godwin. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in Senate bill 3258, 
introduced in the Senate in the Sixty-second Congress, second 
•session, by Senator Simmons and passed by the Senate, providing 
for the acquisition of a site and the erection of buildings lor a school 
for the Indians of Robeson County, N. C, and for other purposes. 
It came to the House August 8, 1912^ and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. I have given careful thought and much 
consideration to this proposition. 

The Chairman. What is the proposition J 

Mr. GrODWiN. It is to estabhsh an industrial school in Robeson 
County, N. C, at or near Pembroke. I will ask that the bill be 
printed in the hearinjz. 

The Chairman. An right. 

Senator Simmons. For the information of the committee. 

Mr. Godwin. Yes. 

[S. 3358.] 

A.N ACT To acquire a site and erect buildings for a sdiool for the Indians of Robeson Comity, North 

Carolina, and for other purposes. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled^ That the Secretaiy of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to acquire a site at or near the town 01 Pembroke, Robeson County, 
Morth Carolina, the selection of which to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and cause to be Erected thereon suitable buildings, the plans for which shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, for a school for the Indians of Robeson 
County, North Carolina, now living in Robeson and surroimding counties in North 
Carolina, and the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to pay for the site and the erection of the 
buildings. 

Sec. 2. That after the aforesaid buildings are erected the sum of $10,000 is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the 
conduct and maintenance of said school for the Indians of Robeson Coimty, North 
Carolina, for the then ensuing fiscal year under the supervision of the Secretary of 
the Interior, in accordance with the provisions of law for the conduct and maintenance 
of schools for the Indian<? by the United States Government. 

Mr. Godwin. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the more I study this measure the more strongly convinced I 
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4 SCHOOL FOR INDIANS^ ROBESON COUNTY, N. C. 

become that it is a meiitori(»us proposition and should be enacted 
into law. 

The Chairman. About how many Indians have you in North 
Carolina { 

Mr. Godwin. We have in my congn^saional district something like, 
I should say, 8,000 or 10,000. In this county where the school is 
proposed to be located we have something like 6,000, according to the 
census of 1910. 

Senator Simmons. Will you estimate the number in the district? 

Mr. !MrLEAN. He means in Robeson County and surrounding 
counties there are at least 8,000 or 10.000. 

The Chairman. That would l)e tributary to this school. 

Senator Simmons. That about covers tlie Indians in the eastern 
part of the '."tate. 

Mr. Godwin. This statement does not refer to the Indians in the 
western part of the State. 

The Chairman. Those aie Cherokees, I understand. 

Mr. McLean. On the resei*vation; yes. This is a nonreservation. 

'Mr. Godwin. The Indians of Robeson County and in the adjoin- 
ing counties in that section of North Carolina have never been pro- 
vided for in any way by the Government and the purpose of this bill 
is to provide a nonreservatiou Indian school in this county of Robe- 
son and the adjoining counties. 

The Chairman. How many Indians do you propose to accommo- 
date? 

Mr. Godwin. It proposes to accommodate all the Indians in that 
section of the State. 

Mr. McLean. About 2,000 of school age? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes; if you mean of school age. 

The Chairman. Yes; of school age. 

Mr. Godwin. Yes; I should say it would accommodate something 
like 2,000 of them. There are that many there of school age. 

Mr. Hayden. Are those Indians in school now ? 

Mr. Godwin. No, sir. 

Mr. Hayden. I mean are they allowed to attend the public schools 
of the State? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes; thev are allowed to attend the pubUc schools of 
the State that are provided by the State of North Carolina and the 
counties for the Indians as is provided for other races, but they are 
separate from the white schools and also from the colored schools in 
the public schools. The meager facilities that they have there afforded 
by tne State and county are all the educational advantages that they 
have now or ever have had, and that is why this bill is all the more 
important to them and why it makes out a stronger case. The Indians 
in this particular locality do not attend the white schools, colleges, or 
the industrial institutions in North Carolina that are provided under 
the law for the whites and blacks. They refuse to attend the schools 
for the colored, for which they should not be blamed, and they arc 
therefore left without the educational facilities in the State for tliom- 
selves that they should properly have. 

The Chairman. Does the State law discriminate afjainst them and 
refuse to receive them in the same schools as the whites ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes; it does now. 
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Senator Simmons. It does now. We have three separate and dis- 
tinct schools in North Carolina; one for the whites^ one for the blacks, 
and one for the Indians; that is, for these Indians. So that the 
Indians are not now admissible to either the black or white schools. 

Mr. Godwin. That statement is true, but the facts in North Caro- 
lina show that while it is true, the colored and the white races have 
far the advantage over the Indians because the whites in North Caro- 
lina have their colleges; agricultural and mechanical colleges and 
academic institutions, throughout the State, and so do the colored 
people. I think the colored people in the State have an industrial 
and normal school at Fayetteville and then the}' have an agricul- 
tural and mechanical college at Greensborough.^ But the Indians 
have no colleges and no schools except the small schools known as 
public schools that are conducted about three months in the year in 
the townships. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, is the per capita going to the maintenance 
of the white schools the same as that going to the other schools? 

Mr. Godwin. I think so. 

Senator Simmons. That is really by taxation. 

The Chairman. Do the Indians generally attend those State 
schools ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes; they attend the Indian schools. 

The Chairman. Now, is this intended to supplement the schools 
that you have or would it not be better to supplement the fund that 
you nave now and let the Indians be educated as they have been 
educated ? 

Mr. Godwin. That is a question. 

The Chairman. Doyou not think it would be better for the Indians ? 

Mr. Godwin. The liidians can get a Uttle academic training in tjte 
Indian schools but not the industrial training that they neeo! 

Mr. Hayden. How could you get them to go into the schools if 
they did not want to go ? 

Mr, Godwin. The same as you get the whites to go. The same 
principle would apply to the Indians as now appUes to the whites 
and colored. 

Mr. Hayden. Have you compulsorv education there? 

Air. Godwin. No, sir; we have not, hut the Indians in this locality 
desire this industrial school and would attend it. 

Mr. Hayden. It is an industrial school that you are asking for? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes, sir; and there would be no question whatever 
about their attending the school because they show wonderful at- 
tendance at small private schools which run three months in the year. 
Now, we take the position that there is ample precedent for this bill 
to be reported favorably by this committee because the United 
States Government has established nonreservation schools without 
respect to any particular tribe of Indians in many sections of the 
country. That is what we are asking for here to-day. 

The Chairman. How far would yoiu* school be located from the 
Cherokee School i 

Mr. GrODWiN. I would say something hke 200 or 300 miles. I 
should say the State is 500 miles long. 

Senator Simmons. That is on the western side of the Blue Ridge. 

Mr. Godwin. The Cherokee School in North Carolina is at the ex- 
treme western end of the State and the State is 580 miles long, I think, 
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and this school would be located not exceeding 65 or 75 miles from 
the coast. 

Mr. Hayden. Do the Indians attending this Cherokee School live 
in the neighborhood of the school ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes, sir; but this bill seeks to abandon that; there 
is absolutely nothing about the Cherokee School in the western part 
of the State. The Cherokee School is as far from these Indians as 
Washington is from these Indians. 

Mr. Katden. These Indians that are supposed to be benefited by 
this school, I mean these 2,000 

Mr. GrODWiN (interposing). Yes, sir; of school age. 

Mr. Hayden (contmuing). Within what radius of Pembroke are 
they? 

Mr. Godwin. A radius of from 1 to 50 miles. 

Mr. McLean. Not that far. 

Mr. Godwin. I am talking about all of them outside of Robeson 
County. There are something like 8,000 of them in my district, but 
6,000 in one county, in the large county. 

Mr. KoNOP. There is no reservation at all ? 

Mr. Godwin. There is no reservation at all. They are not allowed 
to attend the State normal schools for the colored or the white. 

Mr. Russell. All of them full bloods ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hayden. Are these your constituents [indicating] i 

Mr. GrODWiN. Yes, sir; and are very loyal. 

The Chairman. These Indians have never been under the control 
of the United States and have never been recognized as wards of the 
Government, and this is the first effort ever made to take jurisdiction 
of these Indians since I have been on this committee. 

Mr. Godwin. The first effort ever made in the line of an educa- 
tional proposition. We are asking that this bill pass just as the bills 
passed in \evada, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and all those 22 States, 
which now have nonreservation schools. 

Mr. KoNOP. Are these Indians living on farms ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KoNOP. Living just like white men ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes, sir; they are very poor people* some of them, 
a very small per cent, own their small homes, on something like 25 or 
60 acres of land. Thev make a bare living, and a large per cent of 
them own no land at all. 

Mr. KoNOP. They pay taxes to the State ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes; if thev own any propertv thev pav taxes to the 
State. 

Mr. KoNOP. You say they have not tlie privilege of the schools 
tliere at all ? 

Mr. Godwin. No; tht^y are not allowed under the State law to 
attend the colored or the white schools, and thoy therefore are reduced 
for what educational facilities they have to the Indian wState school, 
which is, as I said a while ago, in session something like three months 
a year, and whenever a boy gets out of the grammar grade in those 
Indian schools he is precluded from going to industrial or agricultural 
colleges because there are none in North Carolina or anywhere else in 
reach. 
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Mr. Russell. What are the facilities for these Indian children 
getting educations now ? 

Mr. Godwin. They have the facilities that very poor people have. 

Mr. Russell. Private school ? 

Mr. Godwin. Private school. 

Mr. Russell. And pay for it 1 

Mr. Godwin. Yes, su-; except what the State and county furnish. 

Senator Simmons. The State furnishes nothing for those common 
schools, but it does furnish something for the normal schools. The 
teachers of the normal school are furnished about $1,500 a year for 
the maintenance of that school. 

Mr. KoNOP. Is not your township divided into school districts ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KoNOP. But do the Indians have school districts ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Konop. And they support them by taxation ? 

Mr. Godwin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were not here a while ago, Mr. Konop. 
The statement was made that they have three kinds of schools there, 
white schools, colored schools, and Indian schools. Each one of them 
gets the same amount of money from the State for running the 
schools. I do not know how much that is per annum. Do you 
know? 

Senator Simmons. You probably misunderstand that. Our county 
is divided into conmion-school districts. The money for running that 
school is raised by general taxation. 

The Chaibman. Have you no State fund, Senator? 

Senator Simmons. We have no State fund, because we have a pro- 
vision that in certain cases where the county does afford sufficient 
funds for certain school terms that the State ,¥dll supplement that. 

The Chairman. Then you have a local taxation only for running 
that school ? 

Senator Simmons. That is, practically. 

The Chairman. I understood you had so much per capita? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Godwin. We have others here who are prepared to give infor- 
mation on this bill. Senator Simmons is present, and I would be 
very glad if the committee would hear him. 

The Chairman. Does the Senator desire to be heard ? 

STATEHEVT OF HOV. F. M. SIMHOVS, innTED STATES SEHATOB 
FBOM THE STATE OF VOBTH CABOinTA. 

Senator Simmons. I will just briefly supplement what Mr. Godwin 
has stated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the basis of 
our claim for Government aid in this matter will be found in a letter 
received by me from the Department of the Interior. 

The Chairman. In reference to this bill or to a similar bill ? 

Senator Simmons. Not specifically with referOTice to this bill, but 
with reference to the situation of these Indians in the matter of 
Government assistance to education. I made an inquiry to ascer- 
tain the status of the situation and I received this letter, which is 
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dated January 21, 1913, in reply to my letter of January 14. I will 
read it. 

PRESENT INDIAN POPULATION. 

Director Durand, of the CenBUs Bureau, states, January 13, 1913, the number of 
Indians in the counties specified, as follows: 

North Carolina: 

Robeson County 5, 895 

Sampson County 213 

CimiDerland Coimty 48 

Scotland County 74 

South Carolina: Dillon County 77 

The Second Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs says, January 21, 1918: 

There are a number of schools which are not connected with reservations or M;en- 
cies, but are maintained especially for Indians of any tribe, coining usually m>m 
that part of the country in wnich the school is situated. These are called "nonreser- 
vation Indian schools, ' and a list of them is given: 

Hayward, Wisconsin. 



Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
Carson, Nevada. 
Chilocco, Oklahoma. 
Flandreau, South Dakota. 
Fort Bidwell, California. 
Fort Mojave, Arizona. 
Genoa, Nebraska. 
Greenville, California. 
Haskell Institute, Kansas. 



Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
Phoenix^ Arizona. 
Pierre, South Dakota. 
Pipestone, Minnesota. 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 
Salem, Oregon. 
Sherman Institute, California. 
Tomah, Wisconsin. 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. 
Wittenberg, Wisconsin. 



He further says that Indian children whose parents are citizens of the State or of 
the United States, and who in some cases hold their lands without restrictions and 
who are entirely free from governmental control or guardianship, are admitted to the 
schools mentioned, although it is the policy of the office that sucn Indians shall attend 
the public schools of their State if they are within reach of such schools and not de- 
barred in any way from admittance thereto on the same terms as white children. 

In any case it is necessary to comply with the provisions of the act of August 24, 
1912 (Public, No. 335), which reads: 

'^ Provided further, That no part of this appropriation, or any other appropriation 
provided for herein, except appropriations made pursuant to treaties, shall be used 
to educate children of less than one-fourth Indian blood." 

The Chairman. You have no agents there ? 

Senator Simmons. No, sir. 

The CHAiRikiAN. No attention whatever has been paid to them by 
the General Government ? 

Senator Simmons. No, sir. Now, you take Wisconsin, Kansas, 
and Michigan. I do not think that the Indians of those States sus- 
tain anydifferent relations to this Government than this band of 
Indians who have never been under the control of the Government. 
They are not under the control of the Government now and never 
have been. 

The Chairman. Do not these Indians have the right to go and do 
they not actually go to these various schools over the country ? 

Senator Simmons. No; they do not. 

The Chairman. Attending the Carlisle and the other schools ? 

Senator Simmons. No. There are only a few of them that have 
ever attended any of these schools; they are too poor to do it. 

Mr. Burke. You maintain in North Carolina tne Cherokee School. 
Now, are not some pay schools maintained there at the expense of 
the Government ? 
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Senator Simmons. No, sir; not for this band of Indians. I sup- 
pose there is for the Cherokees in the western part of the State, 

Mr. Burke. This is another band of Indians? 

Senator SnoiONS. Yes; but they are descendants of the Chero- 
kees. 

Mr. Burke. You see, we appropriated $1,500,000 for the purpose 
of education generally among the Indians. 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BxTRKE. And we appropriated specifically for such schools 
kno¥ni as nonreservations schools. 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. Now, there is a nonreservation school in North Caro- 
lina that is specifically provided for and, unless I am mistaken, those 
schools being provided for by that one million and a half appropria^ 
tion, the Nortn Carolina nonreservation school would share in that 
appropriation ? 

Senator Simmons. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Burke. What are these Indians that you are speaking for? 

Senator Simmons. They are known as the Croatan Indians. As a 
matter of fact, they were originally Cherokee Indians. They came 
from the Croatan section of North Carolina, and when they moved 
to Robeson County, N. C, they carried with them the name of Croatan 
Indians, but they are really from the Cherokee stock of Indians. 
OrigJnaUy there was a settlement of Indians on the coast who were 
generally spoken of as Croatans; there was a settlement in the center 
of the State known as Catawbas, and a settlement in the western part 
of the State known as the Cherokees. The}^ were all of the same stock. 
There was what is known as an Indian trail running from the Indian 
settlement across the mountains down to the Croatan settlement on 
the sound. That trail was afterwards made a road called the Lowry 
Road, after one of the Indian chiefs — I do not know that he was a 
chief, but he was a prominent member of the tribe. That is now a 
highway of North Carolina. They communicated with each other 
through that trail, and I suppose they are all of the same stock. 

Mr. Burke. How many Indians are there in this band? 

Senator Simmons. About 6,000 in the county of Robeson; in the 
adjacent counties there are about 2,000, making in all in the eastern 
part of the State about 8,000. 

Mr. Burke. Are any of them full bloo<ls ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes; there is one of them behind you. 

The Chairman. Are they voters, Senator? 

Senator Simmons. They are voters now. Under our constitution, 
up to 1835 all freemen were permitted to vote. Under that term 
* 'freemen" the Indians of Robeson County exercised the right of 
suffrage. In 1836 we substituted for the word ''freemen" the word 
''white.'* In 1868, when the new constitution was adopted, they 
came in and voted as the colored people of the State were allowed 
to vote. But these particular Indians never had any such assistance 
in the matter of education until 1885. 

In 1885 we had legislation in the State that enabled them to enjoy 
some of the opportunities of instruction at public expense. 

Mr. Miller. Why could not these Indian children go to the white 
schools ? 

Senator Simmons. I was going to get to that. 
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Mr. MnxEB. Oh, I beg your pardon. 

Senator Simmons. In 1885 we divided the races for school purposes. 
We established schools for the whites and schools for the blacks. We 
made it a crime to intermix the races in schools. There was nothing 
in that law about Indians. They, could not go to the white schools 
because they were not white. They could have ffone, however, to the 
colored schools under that law, but they declined utterly to do it. I 
want to say that they have maintained their separation from the 
blacks just as the whites have. There is probably a little more preju- 
dice amoi^ the Indians toward the blacks than among the vmitos. 
They utteny refuse to attend the colored schools. Now, later, recog- 
nizing the situation among the Indians — that they would not attend 
the black schools and could not attend the white schools — ^we passed 
an act of the le^lature establishing separate schools for Indians. 
We had the public schools, the ordmary common schools, for the 
Indians. So that we have those three classifications; one school for 
the whites, one for the Indians, and one for the blacks. The money 
for those schools is all raised in the same way, practically all of it is 
raised by taxation in the county. About 82 days a year is about what 
the record shows the monev allotted by law allows them. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Do they hold property in that county? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MiLLBB. And pay taxes ? 

Senator Simmons. les. Now, they have never asked the Govern- 
ment for anything. The Government has never granted them any 
land. 

k Mr. MiLLEB. They have real estate as well as personal property ? 
f Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 

i: Mr. M1LI.EB. Upon which they pay personal taxes ? 
K Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 

[ Mr. MiLLEB. They hold their property in severalty ? 
,. Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hayden. And they did not get it from the Government? 

Senator Simmons. No, sir. We do not know exactly how they 
did acquire it. The title is now based upon possession so long that 
the State presiunes a grant. The bulk of these Indians, the 6,000 in 
Robeson County, live m one township, or rather one settlement around 
this Uttle town of Pembroke. Now, the only other school that they 
have except these common schools, where they teach reading, writr- 
ing and anthmetic, is a normal school provided for them by the State. 
The State built them a house there costing about, I think, $2,000. 
The State contributed the $2,000 and the State allowed them some- 
thing like $1,500 to maintain this school, for the maintenance of 
teachers. 

The Chaibman. That is the Indians' own? 

S^iator Simmons. That is the Indians' own. 

Mr. Mtlleu, Do you happen to have anything to show the total 
value of their property ? 

Senator Simmons. 1 do not know, but Mr. McLean here can giv» 
you an approximation. 

Mr. McLean. I could not tell you the taxable property, but some 
of them own small farms; a large per cent of them ao not own real 
estate. 
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Mr. BuBKE. As I understand you now, you want a school for 
higher education ? 

Benator Simmons. Yes. sir. 

The Chatrman. Intended to be an industrial school ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. Now, we have in addition to the 
coinmon school and the normal schools that all the races have — 
Indians, negroes, and whites — we have for the whites an *'A. and M." 
school and for the colored an "A. and M." school, but we have no 
"A. and M." school for the Indians, on account, I suppose, of the fact 
that there are so few of them that the State felt it could not maintain 
separate schools for industrial training for them. 

Mr. BuBKE. Do you know whether or not any of these Indians are 
accepted in Carlisle ? 

Senator Simmons. I think they are, but they are too far away. 
Preston Lowry, did you not attend Carlisle? 

Mr. Pbeston Lowby. No : but some of our friends did. 

Senator Simmons. Oh, I think they could be admitted to it. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Do not a good many of them attend Hampden Insti- 
tute in Viiginia ? 

Senator Simmons. I think so. 

Mr. BuBKE. They would not go there, because that is a colored 
school. 

Senator Simmons. Now, the point I was making is this; that they 
have absolutely no opportunity for agricultural or mechanical or 
industrial trailing unaer the system that obtains in North Carolina, 
such as is provided for the colored people and such as is provided for 
the white people. There is no college in the State where the higher 
branches are taught that is open to the Indians. It is for the purpose 
of giving them those facilities that we are asking the Government to 
establish this school. I want to say that these Indians have mani- 
fested in the last 15 or 20 years a very remarkable interest in agricul- 
ture especially. They have disclosed an ambition which we hardly 
thought that race possessed for their children. They are trying to 
send their children to the. higher schools, and they are poor people. 
Under our State constitution now we have an educational test. 

These people are very proud of the right of suffrage and they are 
very anxious to preserve that right for tneir children and the educa- 
tional progagan^ that we have in the State is doing good work and 
having a great deal of effect upon them. I do not think there is any 
class of our people in recent vears that have shown more interest in 
trying to ediicate their children than they have. If you take the 
enrolled attendance of these common schools you will find it com- 
pares very favorably with the attendance of whites and blacks. 

Mr. KoNOP. As a rule, they qualify to vote ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir; but tney vote mostly under an ex- 
ception provision in our constitution that allows people who were 
voters before 1867 and who registered under what is called the 
''grandfather clause^' in the North Carolina constitution — they are 
permitted by virtue of that registration to vote without complying 
with the educational test, ancT those who become of age after the 
registration books are closed under the law have to comply with the 
ecmcational test. 

Mr. BuBKE. Are these Indians English speaking ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Do they have a language of their own ? 

Senator Simmons. I think they did have, but they have not now. 

Mr. McLean. They have abandoned it now. 

Senator Simmons. I think if the committee will investigate they 
will find that these Indians in the nonreservation districts sustain 
no relations to the Government; thev are just separate bands. 

Now, I think the situation in my State Is that they are practically 
deprived of an opportunity to obtain an education, either academic or 
inaustrial, if you use the word "academic" as meaning a mere rudi- 
mentary instruction such as they get in the common schools of the 
country. 

The Chairman. About how many attend this State school you 
spoke of ? 

Senator Simmons. Normal? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. About 300, Mr. Lowry says. 

The Chairman. At a cost of how much? 

Senator Simmons. How much money have you for that school ? 

Mr. Lowry. $1,250. 

Senator Simmons. Supplemented by private contributions. 

Mr. Burke. As I understand it, Senator, these Indians have never 
had any relation with the United States Gk)vemment at any time 
whatever? 

Senator Simmons. No; there has been no legislative recognition of 
them. 

Mr. Burke. And the Government has never exercised any super- 
vision over them in any way, shape, or form? 

Senator Simmons. No, sir. 

Mr. Burke. Then they are quite diflferent in that respect from the 
Indians generally in the country. You suggested that there was no 
difference — that these schools were attended by Indians of simlar 
status, but that is not the fact. Those schools are filled by Indians of 
tribes over which the United States has complete supervision. 

Senator Simmons. I was speaking principally of the schools in the 
West — Wisconsin and Michigan. I was not aware that there were 
any tribes in those States over which the Government did have 
control. 

Mr. Burke. They have a superintendent in all those States who 
looks after their affairs and supervises them. 

Senator Simmons. Is not that in connection with the school ? 

Mr. Burke. No, sir; in other respects, too. 

Mr. Hayden. Tne leasing of lands, too. 

Mr. Burke. Your Indians are very much in the same status as the 
New York Indians ? 

The Chairman. Senecas. 

Mr. Miller. Senator, right along the line of the questions asked by 
Mr. Burke: Have these Indians ever entered into any treaty with the 
United States ? 

Senator Simmons. I think not. Mr. McLean says that certain 
members of this tribe were connected with some negotiations between 
the Government and the Cherokees. Our contention is that this is 
a mere band of Cherokees that happened to separate from the main 
body of that tribe and located in the central part of North Carolina. 
Now, I want to say generally, about these Indians, that they have 
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maintained their race integrity and their tribal characteristics; all 
the characteristics of the Indians are there yet, temi)ered, of course, 
by education and contact with the whites. This tribe of Indians 
has always from the very beginning been on the most friendly terms 
with the white people and I think if you will hear me a minute you 
will see the reason why they never sought assistance from the Govern- 
ment. Thev were supposed originally to reside on the banks of the 
sounds of North Carolina, more particularly the CroataA Sound. 
Thev were living about where Sir Walter Raleigh and his colonists 
landed. It is contended in a pamphlet which I have here, written by 
Mr. Hamilton McMillan, of Robeson County, N. C., who has studied 
these Indians very thoroughly, more so tnan anybody else in this 
country, that that is the tradition of the Indians in the States; that 
they have sought the so-called *' Lost colony " brought'over to Roanoke 
Island by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Mr. Godwin. Gov. White's colony. 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. Then they moved. This was a 
friendly band, but they were surrounded by a hostile band; and by 
reason of their friendliness with the white people they got into trouble 
with the hostile band, and they moved up into Rob^^on County and 
located there. They were there wlien the first great outbreak of the 
Indians in the eastern part of the State took place. We got into a 
war — the white settlers — got into a war with the Tuscaroras, whose 
habitat was in the same county in which I now live. The army was 
raised by Col. Barnwell, of South Carolina, to subdue them, and he 
camped on his way from South CaroUna by this settlement, and these 
Indians enlisted. They had come from that section, and the Tus- 
caroras were their enemies. One of the battles of that was was 
fought at Fort Barnwell, about 6 miles from where I live. Some 58 
Indians who had enlisted participated in that conflict between the 
whites and the Tuscarora Indians, and it resulted in the subduing of 
the Indians. Then, in the Revolutionary War, these Indians fought 
with the Revolutionary soldiers. When the Revolution was over, 
by reason of their friendliness to the white people and their partici- 
pation with them in the Revolution, tliev were treated most kindly 
oy the white people, and that feeling of friendliness continued up to 
the close .of the war, I think it was. 

At the close of the war, however, there grew up some conflict 
between the whites and the Indians of Robeson County on accoimt 
of the lawlessness of some of the people, which aroused a gjreat preju- 
dice, and perhaps that had something to do with the prejudice that 
lasted there for some time. They not only fought for us in the 
Revolutionary War but also in the War of 1812. I have here the 
following list, taken from Muster Rolls of the Soldiers of the War 
of 1812; Detached from the Militia of North Carolina, in 1812 and 
1814. Among the volunteers from North Carolina you will find a 
number of the Robeson Coimty Indians, the ancestors of the present 
Robeson Coimty Indians. One of them was Thomas Locklier, and 
one of his descendants is right here. I have marked the distinctive 
names in Robeson County, and these people can trace their ancestry 
back to those people. I ask that it be printed. 
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The following is taken IrcHn Muster BoUs of the Soldiers of the War of 1812 : Detached 
from the Militia of North Carolina, in 1812 and 1814; Raleigh, 1861, pages 30-31, 96-97. 



ELEVENTH COMPANT, BBTAOHKD FROM ROBESON REGIMENT. 



1. 

2. 

a! 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 



Isaac Sullivan, captain. 

William Brown, first lieutenant. 

Benjamin Bloimt, second lieutenant. 

Elias Thomas, ensign. 

John Stewart. 

John McMillan. 

Archibald Stewart. 

Charles Campbell. 

Jesse Mussfewhite. 

Spencer Porter. 

William Coimcil. 

John Wilkerson. 

Allen Buie. 

Stephen Banley. 

Charles Oxendme. 

Thomas Locklier. 

Silas Strickland. 

John McNeil. 

Daniel Chrisholm. 

Alexander Chrisholm. 

William Edward. 

Ralph Revells. 

Isaac Streeter. 

Hugh Locklier. 

Joseph Walters. 

James Ivey. 

William Davis. 

William Bodiford. 

Harman Cox. 

William Britt. 

Charles Storm. 

John Cox. 

Hardy Cox. 

Nathaniel Hawthorn. 

Daniel Pate. 

Duncan Baker. 

Isham Ivey. 

John Wilkms. 

John McKellar. 

Martin Lewis. 



41. Lemuel Thompson. 

42. John Drake. 

43. Peter McCormick. 

44. Daniel Stewart^ 

45. Smith Dease. 

46. Amos Taylor. 

47. James McKay. 

48. Hardy Pope. 

49. Josiah Ratley. 

50. John Walters. 

51. John Drinkwater. 

52. Thomas Pope. 

53. Thomas Lowe. 

54. Jacob Pitman. 

55. William Walters. 

56. Dawson Walters. 

57. Moses Bass. 

58. Daniel McPhallair. 

59. Ralford S. Witherell. 

60. Francis F. Vamum. 

61. William Parvis. 

62. John Thompson. 

63. William Bullard. 

64. Reading Blount. 

65. Solomon Thomas. 

66. James Reeves. 

67. Charles Ivey, sr. 

68. Elijah Hammons. 

69. Joseph Blount. 

70. Duncan McMillan. 

71. Roderick Sutherland. 

72. Angus McCuUand, sr. 

73. Angus McQueen. 

74. Alexander McKay. 

75. Hector McLeon. 

76. John McKay. 

77. Angus McCullum. 

78. Arcnibald Morrison. 

79. Daniel Nichilson. 

80. Daniel McRae. 



ROBESON COUNTY— FIRST REGIMENT. 



1. John McPhattair, captain. 

2. Duncan Murphy, first lieutenant. 

3. James McRee, second lieutenant. 

4. Jacob Little, third lieutenant. 

5. John McPhauL ensign. 

6. Archibald Mc In tyre. 

7. Stephen Cumboe. 

8. Neil McMillan. 

9. Jesse Manuel. 

10. Jesse Pittman. 

11. Dempsey Powell. 

12. Aaron Bras well. 

13. William Shipwash. 

14. Elias Bullard. 

15. Richard Bullard. 

16. Anderpon Taylor. 

17. Henry Trawick. 
IS. James Brassie. 
19. Charles Williams. 



20. John McNeil. 

21. John McDonald. 

22. John Walker. 

23. James Watson. 

24. Peter Nickolson. 

25. Peter Munroe. 

26. Malcolm McEachem. 

27. Duncan McEachem. 

28. Lanchlin McLauchlin. 

29. Stephen Powell. 

30. Stephen Ammons. 

31. I^lathel Pippin. 

34. Willis Jones. 

35. Richard Watson. 

36. Richard Small. 

37. John Townstfnd. 
.38. Burwell Britt. 

39. Stephen Land. 

40. John Philips. 
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41. James Wilcox. 

42. Benjamin Lovet. 

43. William Histera. 

44. Zachariah Pate. 

45. Reuben Mussiewhite. 

46. Charlee Pate. 

47. Michael Baxley. 

48. Joel Stephens. 

49. JohnHammons. 

50. Cade Barfield. 

51. Albertain Barnes. 

52. ErickLcjgeet. 

53. Asa Danial. 



64. James Tavlor. 

55. Burwell Lee. 

56. Giles Herring. 

57. Elijah Pittman. 

58. Needham Barfield. 

59. John Pamell. 

60. John Powers. 

61. Moab WUUs. 

62. PaulAUen. 

63. Thomas Wilson. 

64. James Bourne. 

65. Hardy Cox. 



BOBESON COUNTY — SECOND BEOIMBNT. 



1. . 

2, . 

3. Willis Baslay. 

4. Neill Thomraon. 

5. Malcom McRainey. 

6. Edward Malloy. 

7. Robert McAlpin. 

8. James McMillan. 

9. John McMillan. 

10. Neel McKennon. 

11. John Davis. 

12. Daniel Stewart. 

13. Daniel McAlpin. 

14. Hugh Carmickdet. 

15. Hugh Mathews. 

16. John Shaw, jr. 

17. Daniel Ruthoen. 

18. Elijah Wilks. 

19. Duncan Smith. 

20. Hugh McKenzie. 

21. John McKay. 



22. Neill Wilkinson. 

23. Alex McNeiU. ' 

24. Alex Johnson. 

25. Archibald MeNeel. 

26. Angus McAlpin. 

27. Gadi Strickland. 

28. James Furguson, jr. 

29. Malcom McAlpin. 

30. Neil McNeill. 
, 31. Daniel Buie. 

I 32. Marsh Barlow. 
I 33. Hugh McKay. 

34. Daniel McNeill. 
I 35. Hugh McPherson. 

36. John Smith. 

37. John Powell. 

38. John Currie. 

j 39. John Farrell. 

40. Malcom Smith. 

41. Malcom McLoud. 

1 42. Peter McEacherofi. 



Mr. BuBKE. How did they acquire the land? 

Senator Simmons. They acquired it by possession. They were 
there before the revolution. 

Mr. Campbell. Before the white man came. 

Senator Simmons. Before^ the white man came; and by reason of 
the fact that they^ had acouired some land there and by reason of the 
fact that the white people sustained a most kindly feeling toward 
them up until the close of the war, I do not think tney ever applied 
for aid or felt the necessity of coming to Congress. 

Mr. Burke. I get the impression that these Indians got what they 
claimed, and they did not surrender anything to the Umted States ? 

Senator Simmons. No, sir. 

Mr. BuBKE. When did they divide up their land? 

Senator Simmons. Thejr never did. 

Mr. Campbell. Would it not be more proper to put it that the land 
they now hold is a part of the land held by the American Indians that 
the white man has not yet taken from mm ? 

Senator Simmons. That is the correct way of putting it. 

Mr. Hayden. That is the only example in the United States. 

Mr. McLean. I should say there are several thousand acres. 
Most of them settled on it time out of mind. They have divided those 
tracts up into small tracts, probably 25 or 50 or 75 acres. 

Mr. IiAYDEN. Are these tracts of land assessed like the other prop- 
erties ? 
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Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Post. They have the privileges of the common schools there ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir; that is, where thev teach the three R's. 

The Chairman. You say that we have no relations whatever with 
the Indians ? 

Senator Simmons. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Does the United States Government own any land 
there? 

Senator Simmons. There are the lands of the State. We have no 
public lands. In that sense they were the lands of the State. They 
settled on them before the white people went there, and they re- 
mained on them and acquired title bv long possession. 

The Chairman. And the State still recognizes them ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir; although they have no original deeds 
from the State. Now, I want to say just this in addition: That this 
band of Indians — we sometimes speak of them as the Robeson County 
band of Indians — ^is probably more segregated from the white people 
and the colored people of the section in which they live than the 
Cherokee Band across the mountains is segregated from the white 
people of that section. They constitute largely one compact com- 
munity where they have lived as far back as our history goes. They 
have not allowed the whites nor the blacks to come in. In that sense 
they have maintained their tribal characteristics of seclusion and 
sequestration to a very remarkable extent. It is a fact that can not 
be gainsaid that these people, by reason of their peculiar situation, 
are not enjoying now and can not under the laws of North Carolina 
enjoy the opportunities for education that the other citizens of the 
State do enjoy, and on account of their small numbers, I suppK>se, 
the State has not felt that it could afford to establish for them such an 
institution as is open to the other citizens. 

Mr. KoNOP. You have stated that there were no public lands in 
the State of North Carolina ? 

Senator Simmons. No, sir. 

Mr. KoNOP. In all the other cases throughout the coimtry the 
Government has provided education and reservations for the Indians 
because of the fact that the lands were taken by the General Gov- 
ernment from these Indians. Is not that a fact? 

Senator Simmons. Yes; these were taken by the State from the 
Indians. 

Mr. KoNOP. Then would not the State be under an obligation to 
these Indians? 

Senator Simmons. You see, the IS original States took from the 
Indians all of their lands, and before the Constitution was adoi)ted 
the title to all these lands was vested in the States. There was just 
as much an appropriation of land by the States as there has been 
since then by the General Government. 

Mr. Godwin. I want the committee to hear the Hon. A. W. 
McLean for a few minutes. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Godwin. He is one of the State's most prominent citizens, 
resides in that county, and knows all about the situation. 
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STATEHEVT OF HOVOEABLE A. W. McLEAH. 

Mr. McLean. I shaH only take up a few moments of your time, 
because Mr. Godwin and Senator Simmons have covered the ground 
pretty fully. I see the committee has asked a ^eat many questions 
in reference to the educational facilities that mese Indians already 
have. The fact is that under the pubUc-school laws of of North 
Carolina the children of school age have the ordinary common schools. 
These schools now hold, I beheve, about 82 days a year. 

Mr. Post. Is that the same as the whites have 1 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir. The white people have the university, an 
agricultural and mechanical college, and a normal college for women, 
and these women also have an agricultural and mechanical college. 

Mr. Post. Are the Indians excluded from these colleges ? 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir; by law. In the first place, the State of 
North Carolina, by a number of statutes enacted to preserve race dis- 
tinction, has prevented them from intermarrying with a negro, and 
there are no social relations between them and the Indians at all. 

Mr. BuKKE. The Indians are not prohibited from intermarrying 
with the whites ? 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir. In other words, the Southern States have 
paid more attention to race distinction than any other States in the 
Union. Before 1885 we only had two classes, the whites and the 
nonwhites, which, of course, included the Indians. They are not 
permitted to attend the white schools and have absolutely refused 
to attend the colored schools. In fact, they have to-day and have 
always had a stronger prejudice against the negro than the white 
man has. They absolutely refused to attend any school at all until 
the act of 1875 

Of course the Indians who have grown up have some advantages. 
We have Preston Locklier, one of the old ones, 75 years old, here. He 
never had any education at all. But he is one of the most intelligent 
of them. You might ask this question: Why is it that the State of 
North Carolina has not given them the same advantages for industrial 
education that it has given the negroes and whites? Senator Sim- 
mons suggests that it is on account of a small number of them, and 
the State treasury is always depleted and we have never been able to 
get enough money to educate tne whites properly. In fact, there has 
always been the impression that the United States Government has 
discriminated against these Indians in favor of other Indians. One 
reason why this demand has not been prosecuted thoroughly is on 
account of the fact that before the Civil War a breach occurred 
between the Indians and the whites on account of service in the war. 
After the war there arose a band of outlaws, and the feeling between 
the outlaws and the white race became so intense that it reacted and 
affected all the Indians, although probably not more than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the Indians had anything to do with it at all. For a 
long time that prejudice in the minds of the old people prevented us 
from prosecuting these demands in their interests. Of late years, 
after we saw that the little education that the State has been able to 
give them has resulted in the most marked difference, they are con- 
sidered among our best citizens. Of course there were always some 
well-behaved people among them. 
79956—13 2 
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Mr. BuKKE. Then, why should not they amend the law to let them 
go into the State institutions, as they do in my State ? 

Mr. McLean. Nobody can imderstand that as well as these gen- 
tlemen here from the South. There is a great feeling on the part of 
the southern people that there should not oe any admixture or races. 
For instance, the Japanese and Chinese have never been permitted to 
mtermix witn the whites down there and, in that way, the segregation 
of races is complete. 

Mr. Post. What is there in the way of Indians attending a higher 
education school ? 

Mr. McLean. What school ? 

Mr. Post. Carlisle. 

Mr. McLean. Nothing in the world. 

Mr. Post. The Government pays their transportation ? 

Mr. McLean. Nothing, except the money. 

Mr. Campbell. The Government pays their transportation there 
and back. 

Mr. McLean. I do not so imderstand it. I may be mistaken. 
You can see that it would be absolutely impossible to provide for a 
large number of those gentlemen going to Carlisle. It is a long way, 
and a good many of them could not be persuaded to go there. 

Mr. Campbell. But they can go free. 

Mr. McLean. If that is true, why did you establish schools in other 
localities ? 

Mr. Campbell. Let me ask you this question, if you will. 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Campbell. You have a very fine State university there ? 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Campbell. Suppose that one of these Indians by hook or by 
crook at Carlisle got a common-school education and wanted to 
attend the high school in North Carolina ? 

Mt. McLean. But that is prohibited by law. They don't want to 
go to our State schools for the whites. 

Mr. Campbell. Do you think the Federal Government should 
permit the Indians to be educated in the way in which the State 
prohibits them ? 

Mr. McLean. No, sir. I say that there has been a discrimination 
on the part of the United States Government against these Indians. 
We find that the United States Government has provided industrial 
educational facilities in other schools for Indians in other sections 
of the country. This is a nonreservation school. 

Mr. Campbell. But these nonreservation schools never draw their 
membership from the immediate locality^ but from all over the 
countrv. 

Mr. McLean. I know; but I see in the Indian appropriation bill 
an appropriation for nonreservation Indians. 

Mr. Post. Your Indians can attend that school ? 

Mr. McLean. Yes; clearly they could, but it is impracticable. 
Now, if that is not true, then why have you 22 reservation schools ? 
Why not have them aU under one school? Our Indians can^t go so 
for away. 

Mr. Burke. The present committee probably would have done that 
but they are now already established. 
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Mr. McLean. Why should you have more than one school any- 
where else, in Washington or jmywliere else ? More schools are 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Burke. It is my belief tliat these Indians have no right to 
enter any Indian school because tliey are not fuU-blood Indians. I 
will also say that I have great sympathy with people in the South in 
dealing with the negro. You refuse to recognize them. I presume 
it is due to the prejudice that exists in the mind of the people on 
account of color. 

Mr. McLean. The Indians themselves recognize this feeling and 
respect it. 

Mr. Campbell. That feeling existing to the extent it does, in your 
State, do you not think it would justify the State in making an ample 
provision for these Indians ? 

Senator Simmons. I want to say this: A thought has occurred to 
me while Mr. McLean was making his speech. It is a fact that these 
Indians can attend these nonreservation schools in other sections of 
the country that recognize their tribal rights. The same advantages 
are extended to them as to Indians elsewhere. I have a list of non- 
reservation schools sent me by the Interior Department. I do not 
think any of them are located in the South. I do not think any of 
these nonreservation Indian Schools are located in the South. 

Mr. Campbell. In North Carolina I have a report from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Senator Simmons. I was going to say this: That in the mind of 
the department there must be something in connection with the 
North Carolina school that diflferentiates it from the other schools. 

Mr. Campbell. Any school that we do not specifically provide for 
is regarded as a nonreservation school. 

Mr. McLean. I have here a *' Historical sketch of the Indians of 
Robeson County, N. C./* which I ask to have printed in this hearing. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection the sketch wiU be printed. 

There was no objection. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE INDIANS OF ROBESON COUNTY, N. C. 

It is our purpose to state some farts relating to the Indians now residing in Robeeon 
and adjoining counties iii North (Carolina. These peculiar and interesting people 
have been the subject of much historical research during the last half century. 

The first white settlers who located in the section now comprised in Robeson 
County were French Huguenots who immigrated in large numbers from France to 
North Carolina after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and some of them had 
penetrated as far north as the boundary line of North Carolina, only a few miles from 
the present location of the Indians in Robeson County, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Scotch immigrants settled in the upper section of what is now 
Robeson County as early as 1730. \Mien these white settlers first arrived they found 
located on the waters of the Lumbee, as Lumber River was then called, a tribe of 
Indians speaking broken English, tilling the ^il in a rude manner, and practicing 
in rather imperfect ways some of tne arts practiced by the civilized people of Europe. 
There is abundant evidence that the land lying on the Lumbee River, and upon the 
laige creeks and swamps which are tributaiy to it, was a great Indian camping ground. 
While there were many small tribes of Indians inhabiting this section of eastern 
North Carolina, the tribe formerly known us 'Croatans,** now known as 'Indians of 
Robeson County,*' occupied the territory a* far southwest as the Peedee River in 
South Carolina, but the principal seat was on the Lumber River, a tributary of the 
Peedee, and the settlement extended along this river for at least 20 miles, the center 
of this settlement being about the sit« of the present town of Pembroke. At first they 
held their lands in common, by right of jM^ef^ession, and this continued until the 
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coming of the white man, wheu ownerahip in severalty gradually took the plac*e of 
ownersnip in common; however, up to this day most of the people own their laiKlj» 
by right of poBsession, which has npeued into perfect title. 

Hon. Hamilton McMillan, an experienced historian of marked ability, published 
in 1888 and again in 1907 an account of these people under the title of ''Sir Walter 
Raleigh's Lost Colony/' Mr. McMillan's opinion is that the Indians now residing in 
Robeson and adjoining counties are descended from Sir Walter Raleigh's lost colony, 
left by Gov. White on Roanoke Island in 1587, and there are many plausible argu- 
ments advanced by Mr. McMillan for his theory. Another school of local historiant: 
contend that these Indians are descended from some other settlement of Exurlish- 
speaking people along the coast of Nroth Carolina, probably near Lockwood's Folly, 
in Brunswick County, N. C. It is generally admitted by the adherents of both of 
these theories that these people are of undoubted Indian origin, and that they have 
at sometime in the past become mixed to a more or less extent with persons of English 
blood. The purpose of this sketch is not to decide between these conflicting conten- 
tions, for this is immaterial to the purpose of this inquiry. 

"to what tribe of INDIANS DO THEY BELONG?" 

We are of the opinion that they were originally a part of the great Cherokee Tribe 
of Indians which inhabited the western and central portions of Carolina before the 
advance of the white man. 

Indeed, Mr. McMillan, in hL«» account before referred to, takes the position thai 
they are of Cherokee descent; though we confess that we can not reconcile this con- 
tention with his main contention that they are descendants of Gov. Wliite's or 8ir 
Walter Raleigh's lost colony. 

Long before historians began to study the origin of these people they claimed to be 
of Cherokee descent. In fact they have always claimed that they were originally a 
part of the Cherokee Tribe and that they gave up their tribal relation after they had 
participated with the white man in the war against the Tuscarora.^. These Indians 
nad great roads or trails connecting their settlements with the principal seat of the 
Cherokee Tribe in the Allegheny Mountains. There is a well-authenticated tradition 
amon^ them, handed down through several gjen^rations, that this small remnant after 
participating with the whites in the war against the Tuscaroras took up many of the 
nabits and customs of the white man and therefore refused to remove west with the 
great (^herokee Tribe. It is also certain that in this they were influenced by the 
admixture of Anglo-Saxon blood, which had taken place to some extent even in that 
remote period. 

On a map (being map No. 1) of the transactions of the American Ethnolop^ical 
Society, the Yemassees are assigned to the region bordering on the Savannah River; 
the Cherokees to the mountain region; the Cheraws from the Yemassees along the 
coastal region to the Pamlicos on Pamlico Sound ; the Tuscaroras along the Roanoke 
River; and just south of them on the Xeuse the Woocons; and the Catawbas in central 
North and South Carolina. 

It appears from Gregg's History of The Old Cheraws that originally the Cher- 
okees occupied the territory assigned on the map to the Catawbas. According to 
their tradition, the Catawbas, about the time of the settlement of North America 
by the whites, occupied a region far to the northward, from whence they removed to 
the south. Being a numerous and warlike race, they vanquished the tribes with 
whom they came in conflict on the way, until they met the Cherokees on the banks 
of the river now (»lled the Cataw1>a.' Here a sanguinary battle ensue<l, the loss 
on both sides being heavy, though neither party gained a victory. Terms of peace 
were agreed on, the Cherokees moving to the west and the Catawbas taking their 
country. This tradition is said to be confirmed by ethnological research. The 
Cheiaws embraced all the small tribes of the Santee, Congaree, Wateree, Waccamaw, 
and Pedee. The Cheraws appear to have been a l^ranch of the Cherokees. In the 
language of the Cherokees "Chera" means fire. From the terminals of names, Gn»gg 
connects the two tribes. He says: "If, ^bout the i>eriod of their distinctive exist- 
ence as a tribe, being possiblv an offshoot from the Cherokees, at the era of some 
internal struggle and partial dismembership of that once powerful and widely 
extended nation," etc. And, otherwise, he suggests that the (cheraws once l>elonge(l 
to the Cherokees. 

In the early days of the settlement he says that there were 28 small tribes in South 
Carolina, and, in 1700, William Gale, of Albemarle, mentioned that he "was just 
setting out on a four months' voyage to the Cape Fear, where he had sent a shallop's 
load of goods to trade with the Indians." Apparently he intended to pass up that 
river and go as far west as the mountains to trade with the Indians. He saia that 
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there were 13 different tribes with which he was well acquainted and had free 
commerce. 

There were many small tribes of Indians from the Neuee to the Savannah, tiiose on 
the Cape Fear bemg Oongarees, who were really "Cheraws," and the Cherawe, as 
Gr^g mdicates, were doubUees an offshoot of the original Cherokees who remained 
in t&ir several localities at the time of the settlement by the Catawbas and the 
removal of the great bulk of the Cherokees to the mountains. 

These circumstances are corroborative of the opinion of Giles Leitch that the In- 
dians of Robeson County possessed the characteristics of the (^herokees. 

The first permanent settlement on the Cape Fear, at old Bninswick, was about 
1726. At that time tiiere were many small Indian tribes throughout that region. 
Some 10 years later settlers had penetrated well into the interior and found on the 
upper Cape Fear a community who had some European characteristics, evidently 
having mmgled to some extent with some of the European races. Such is tJie first 
known reference to this settlement. Later, in 1752, there is a reference to them as 
occupjring the territory which they now hold in what is now Robeson County, and 
it was then reported that they shot at a surveyor who went among them to survey land 
a^inst tiieir claims. 

-Vt that lime thc^ rt*!imantf; of f«mall Indian tribes still existed throughout that 
re.^on. 

The last battle with the Indians in making the original settlements near the sea- 
coast was, according to tradition, at the Sugar Loaf, a few miles north of the site of 
.Fort Fisher, in 1725, when the whites took possession of the lower part of the Cape 
Fear River. The royal governor eight years later estimated the Indians "wdio were 
considered a part of the population tor their friendly associations as numbering 800. 
(>n the outskirts of the t^ettlements there were various small tribes of Indians inhab- 
iting the wilderness in lower North Carolina and in South Carolina. In 1740 a Mr. 
Vaughn appropriated a large tract of land in Duplin County, together with a hundred 
slaves, to the purpose of (•hrif?tianizing five Inaian tribes in that vicinity. As the 
country became settled these remnants di8apj>eared, and doubtless many of the 
Indians of that region went to live with that nucleus in the territory now confined in 
Robeson County. Tliis seems to be the most probable account of the origin of 'this 
peculiar people, many of whom throughout all the generations appear to have been 
lull-blood Indians, having, as Leitch says, the characteristics of tne Cherokees, with 
whom, in the previous centur}-, they were closely allied. By their traditions some 
Indians from that region accompanied Col. Bamwall to the Albemarle in January, 

1712, and it appears that Barnwell passed close by their settlements. 

It was among the (-herokees that many men were enlisted to fight the Tuscaroras in 

1713, when North Carolina called upon South Carolina for assistance. This call was 
responded to by himdreds of white men, Cherokees and other Indians under Col. 
Barnwell. Along the great Lowrie road Col. Barnwell passed with his army to fight 
the Tuscaroras. The army took the upper road at Fayetteville and crossed the Cape 
Fear at Averasboro. Ramsay, in his history of Soutn Carolnia, says, in volume 1, 
page 156: "Gov. Craven lost no time in forwarding a force to their assistance. The 
assembly voted £4,000 for the service of the war. A body of militia, consisting of 600 
men, under the command of Col. Barnwell, marched against the savages; 218 Cherokees 
under the command of Capts. Harford and Turston, 79 Creeks under Capt. Hastings, 




as they pronounced the name of Barnwell. One of these traditions is that several of 
the Cherokees, on their return from the Tuscarora war, located in Robeson County, 
bringing their prisoners with them as slaves. These prisoners intermarried among the 
Cherokees and became free, as was the custom among Indian tribes. 

The Cherok(?ep, from whom the Indians of Robeson County claim descent, were to 
some extent an agricultiu*al pepole. The clay pottery found in this section is orna- 
mented by having a full ear of com rolled oyer the siirface while the material of the 
pottery was in a plastic slate. In the beginning of the War of Independence the 
«x>lonial troops captured thousands of bushels of com among the Cherokees in the 
mountains of western North Carolina." 

The universal tradition among the Indians found in Robeson County, N. C. and 
counties adjoining is that they are the descendants of English people and the Cherokees. 

Their Indian ancestors, the Cherokees, according to their tradition, had their prin- 
cipal abiding place in the mountains to the west, and had trails or roads leadihg to 
various points on the coast . On the principal one of these roads, known as the Lowrie 
road, they had 8^tt lementF on the Neuse River, on the waters of Black River, on the 
Cape Fear, Lurabee, and a? far as the Santee in South Carojina. Their principal 
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settlement was in the territory along the Lumbee and covering a laige part of the 
present county of Robeson, and extending throngh what is now Cumberland County 
as far as Averasboro on the Cape Fear. Tnev had other trails leadinc; from the moun- 
tains eastward, and three of them united with the Lowrie road or trail where there was 
a crossing of the Cape Fear where the present town of Fayetteville is situated. 

John Brooks (ancestor of Aaron Brooks now living near Pates, in Robeson County) 
was a soldier in the American Army at the Battle of Eutaw Springs. Soon after re- 
turning from the Revolutionary war he died, leaving his widow, Betsy Brooks. Her 
name appears in the United States Census of 1790, as the head of a family. 

Jacob Locklear also served in the American Army at the Battle of Eutaw Springs, 
and at other places. This Jacob Locklear had a brother, William Locklear, wno was 
known as "L^zy Will.'* This "Lazy Will Locklear" spoke the Cherokee language 
and often held conversations in Cherokee with Randall Locklear, Elizabeth Lowery 
and others. The tradition handed down by the descendents of Lazy Will Locklear 
is, that he and certain others of the Indians remained and settled on Long Swamp and 
Lumber River, in Robeson County, when the other Indians left for the West. It is 
also a tradition in this family that Lazy Will Locklear and other of the Indians, fought 
under Gen. Barnwell. It is also stated that there was a battle between some of the 
Indians and others near the present town of Red Spring and there is an Indian 
Mound there which is pointea out to this day. Recent mvestigations disclose the 
skeletons of a number of Indians who were biuried there. The remains were found 
to be buried in the usual manner of Indian burying ^unds. 

Daniel Locklear, now living near Buie, in Robeson Coimty , is a great great grandson 
of the Jacob Locklear above mentioned. 

The original Lowery Road, now known by that name which passes Uirough Robeson 
County and referred to in the Hamilton McMillan History of tne Indians, was said to 
have been used by the Indians in traveling from Eastern North Carolina, then known 
as Roanoke in Vir^^inia, to the Cheraw and other Indian settlements in South Carolina. 
It was first an Indian Trail and was afterwards a post road . 

Jordon Chavis, son of Julia Chavis, and grandson of Ishmael Chavis, is now 75 years 
of age. He states that his father and grandfather always told him that their people 
were Cherokee Indians. 

Preston Locklear, age 75 years, states that he and his ancestors were always known 
as Indians aud that his parents taught him that his people lived here in Robeson 
County long before the white people came here. 

Isaac Brayboy, ace 74, states that his parents and grandparents told him that their 
people were Cherokee Indians; that the name was origm^y "Braveboy.'^ This 
name is recorded in the census of 1790. 

James Brayboy, now 82 years of age, states that his father and grandfather always 
told him that his people were Indians by the name of Biaveboy. That they were 
living on Lumber Kiver and Long Swamp, in Robeson Couiity, when the white people 
first came to this country; that they were friendly with the white people and that they 
helped the white people to drive out the unfriendly Indians. 

It will be noted that in the census of 1790 the name now known as "Locklear" is 
spelled "Lockaleer." It is said among the Indians to-day that this name in Indian 
language was originally "Lochlaha." 

& further confirming the Cherokee origin of these people, they have a tradition 
that the brother of James Lowery, and one of those who foi^ht in the Revolution, was 
John Lowery, who was the head man among the Cherokees, and that he was one of those 
who made a treaty on behalf of the Cherokees with the Federal Government. Of this 
they had a tradition, none of them being able to read or write. On examination, it 
has been found that John Lowery did sign the treaty on behalf of the Cherokees mstde 
in 1806. (See second volume, Treaties, p. 91, Congressional Library.) 

This John Lowery was the great-granduncle of Sinclair Lowery, now living in 
Robeson County, at the a^ of 78 years. 

From the "War Map," m Winsor's History of America, giving the routes taken by 
Barnwell and taken by the two Moores, it appears that Bam well, who had 50 whites 
and some 400 Indians, passed along the Santee to the Congaree, then up the Wateree 
to liie vicinity of the Catawba, embodying detachments of all these tribes in his force; 
then turning east he cross the Peedee, and then continued east a considerable dis- 
tance and took a northeast course, crossing the Cape Fear about where Fayetteville 
is; then ascending that river to about the vicinity of Averasboro he took a northeast 
course to Torhunte, on the Cotechne. He reached the Neuse, about Fort Barnwell, in 
January, 1712. 

After a great battle, in which his Indians made many prisoners, they returned to 
South Carolina; and later he, being wounded, likewise returned. 
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The war breaking out a^^dn^ South Carolina eent another force under Col. James 
Moore, 33 whites and 1,000 Indians. Col. Moore pursued the same route to the Pedee, 
but then turned to the northeast and crossed the Cape Fear at the junction of the Haw 
and Deep, and then went on to Torhunte. He arrived December 1, 1712. His 
brother, Maj. Maurice Moore, quickly followed him with another large force of Indians. 
Hifl route lay still farther west by Trading Ford (near Salisbury), and after crossing 
the Deep he came east by Occoneechee. where Hillsboro is, and eastward to Tor- 
hunte. All these routes were Indian trails. It is to be noted that Barnwell alone 
passed through what is now Robeson County, and as imtil recently there never was any 
publication made of his route, it may be affirmed that the tradition stated is remark- 
able and noteworthy. 

Although many other Indians from South Carolina accompanied Col. James Moore 
to the Albemarle the following winter, and a few weeks later still others accompanied 
Col. Maurice Moore, these expeditions did not pass through the Robeson region, and the 
local traditions are connected only with Barnwell. It is safe to say that these people 
could have known nothing of these matters except from actual tradition. 

In 1756 a similar force of Indians from South Carolina accompanied Col. Hu^h 
Waddell in his expedition to the north for the relief of the more northern coloniee in 
the French and Indian War. While there is no particular record of the fact, yet as 
small numbers of Indians from almost every settlement composed this force, doubtless 
some belonged to these tribes that finally made up the population in Robeson County. 

Gregg says that most of these smaller tribes eventually united with the Catawbas, 
and about 1743 the language of the Catawbas is said to have consisted of twenty 
different dialects. 

The remaining Indians, in the course of settlement, passed from view, although 
** brief allusions are found in our early period to the several tribes in the acts of the 
assembly passed for the regulation and support of the Indian trade.'' 

As the Indian element in the present population of Robeson Coimty is certainly 
derived from the former Indians of that region, these people are entitled to share in 
any feeling of appreciation we may have of the general conduct of all these friendly 
tribes dunng the period of settlement and in colonial times. 

During the Revolution some of these Indians served in the Continental ranks, as 
well as in the more local orj^izations raised by the State of North Carolina. 

The territory embraced m Robeson County was much divided in sentiment, and 
toward the close of the Revolution it was the scene of a murderous civil warfare of 
unparralleled atrocity. 

The tradition of these people that some of their leaders fought on the side of the 
Colonies seems to be corroborated by certain circumstances. Giles Leitch says tha 
during the Revolution some of these families acquired a considerable number of slaves. 
Had they acquired them from North Carolianians, these slaves would have been re- 
covered on the return of peace. Such slaves as the British captured, they sent either 
to Florida or Nova Scotia. It is therefore probable that these slaves, held by these 
Robeson County Indians were acquired from South Carolina. Marion raised his 
celebrated band largely in that part of North Carolina, and as an inducement for 
serving with him he offered as pay to his North Carolina troopers slaves taken from the 
South Carolina Loyalists. So many of these slaves were thus taken and held by his 
North Carolina troopers that after the war the question of their return became a matter 
of State legislation. 

After the war, feeling against the local Tories ran so high that they were discriminated 
against and severe tests of loyalty were applied. There seems to nave been no feeling 
a^inst these Indians, for although not wnite they were allowed to vote as ** freemen," 
without any change being made in the law to include them, although only whites had 
earlier been allowed to vote. They voted until 1835, when the Constitution was 
changed by the insertion of the word "white." 

Had they been of the Tory element probably they would not have been allowed the 
right of suffrage, because the feeling against the Tories was very bitter, especially in 
that region wnere they lived. 

During the war of 1812 they were enrolled in the militia; and among others, Charles 
Oxendine, Thomas Locklier, John Drinkwater, Hugh Locklear, William Bullard, 
Ellas Bullard, Richard Bullard and Stephen Cumboe were in the companies of militia 
detached from the Robeson regiments for service in that war. (See Muster Rolls 
Troops of 1812. State Library at Raleigh.) 

Up to 1835 tnese Indians were entitled to vote, and some of them owned slaves. A 
numoer of them appear as heads of families in the United States census of 1790. 

After 1835 these people could not vote, nor were they prior to the Civil War admitted 
to the public schools when tht y were tstaljiished. 
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In 1867 they were allowed to vote under the reconstruction acts, and under the 
constitution adopted in 1868, and were entitled to attend the negro schools, but not 
the schools for the whites. But they refused absolutely to attend the negro sehoole, 
and thus were debarred from school privileg^es. 

Attention was drawn to their peculiar social status, and as they were of undoubted 
Indian extraction Hon. Hamilton McMillan, who inquired into their historv, reached 
the conclusion that they were descended from the Indians on Croatan ^und and 
derived their white blood from the lost colony of 1687. This idea was based on their 
partly civilized condition when first observed by the early settlers of that region 
about 1730. Under that impression, the legislature in 1885 provided separate com- 
mon schools for them under the name of the "Croatan Indians." 

The word "Croatan" is not a generic or tribal name, but was piuely local, and 
this appellation was given to these Indians in the act of the l^islature in 1885 at 
the instance of the Hon. Hamilton McMillan. The name having been suggested by 
the word "Croatan" which was found on a tree after the disappearance of Gov. John 
White's lost colonv. In 1911 the legislature changed the name4» " Indians of Robeson 
County." 

But whatever the origin of the Indians of this community was, it is certain that 
from the first settlement they have been separated from the other inhabitants of that 
region, and are of Indian aescent, with Indian characteristics, with complexion, 
featiu^s, and hair of the Indian race, and are now borne on the census rolls as Indians. 

NEED OF BETTER SCHOOL FACILITIES. 

WTiile they have the ordinary common schools and a small normal school, as they 
can not attend the high institutions provided on the one hand for the whites and on 
the oUier hand for the negroes, their educational facilities are limited. 

It ifl very desirable, merefore, that additional educational facilities should be 
afforded them, especially in the way of higher academic and industrial education.. 

It appears that they nave capacity for agriculture and the mechanic arts, and 
' readily oecome skilled in them when trained. A mechanical and industrial school 
would be of great benefit to them. 

In like manner the training of the gfrls in the domestic arts and economics would 
be of great benefit. 

These people never had a reservation set .apart for them, as the Catawbas had, not 
far to the west of them. 

The bill imder consideration, which has passed the Senate, provides for an appro- 
priation of $50,000 to erect buildings for a school for these Indians at or near Pembroke, 
in Robeson County. 

According to the census of 1910 the number of these Indians in Robeson County- 
was 5,895. There are also about 1,500 to 2,000 in adjoining counties in North and 
South Carolina, making a settlement in all of about 8,000 persons. In 1909 there were 
enrolled in the ordinary common free schools provided by the State 1,594 of these 
Indian children. The avera^ length of the term of their school districts was 82 days. 
The only school facilities enjoyed by them other than the ordinary common school 
above mentioned is a normal school for the training of teachers, provided for by the 
State at an annual cost of |2,250. Under the laws of North Carolina, which provides 
for the absolute separation of the races, they are not entitled to attend the university 
for men, the State normal and industrial college for women, or the agricultural and 
mechanical colle|;e for either the white or negro races. They are therefore entirely 
without the facilities for industrial of higher academic education. There has always 
been a feeliAg among these people and their white neighbors that the Federal Grov- 
ernment should make some provision for them, for the reason that the Government 
does expend large sums of money every year in providing schools for other nonres- 
ervation Indians in all sections of the country. The present Indian appropriation 
bill provides for more than a million dollars for this purpose, some provisions in that 
bill being as follows: 

"For support and education of three hundred and seventy-five Indian pupils at 
the Indian school at Genoa, Nebraska, and for pay of superintendent, $62,300; for 
general repairs and improvements, $4,500; in all, $66,800. 

" For support and education of one hundred and eighty Indian pupils at the Indian 
schobl at Cherokee, North Carolina, and for pay of superintendent, $30,000, for general 
repairs and improvements, $6,000; in all, $36,000. 

"For support and education of one hundred Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Bismarck, North Dakota, and for pay of superintendent, $18,200; for general repairs 
and improvements, $2,000; in all, $20,200. 
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''For support and education of Indian pupila at the Indian sohool at Carlisle^ Penn- 
sylvania, and for pay of superintendent, $132,000; for general repairs and improve- 
ments, $20,000; in all, $152,000. 

'*For support and education of one hundred and seventy-five Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Pierre, South Dakota, and for pay of superintendent, $32,000; for 
general repairs and improvements $10,000; in all, $42,000. 

**For the support ana education (A two hundred and ten Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Hayward, Wisconsin, and for pay of superintendent, $36,670; for general 
repaiiB and improvements, $2,500* in all, $39,170." 

It appears from a letter from the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
that taere are 22 nonreservation Indian schools in various parts of the United States 
now supported by the Government — none of these being situated in the Southern 
States. 

It appears that these schools are not connected with reservations or agencies, but 
are maintained especially for Indians of any t^ibe coming usually from that part of 
the country in which the school Ib situated, and ptipils are admitted whose parents 
are entirely free from governmental control or guaroianship^ and who in some cases 
h<M their lands without restriction. The only condition of admittance being that 
they would otherwise be deprived of an opportunity to obtain an education, academic 
or industrial. It is submitted that the condition of the Indians in question fuUy meets 
these requirements, because they are debarred by the laws of Uie State of North 
Carolina from attending the colleges and schools of higher education, both academic 
and industrial. 

The Interior Department in its report says that the school was 
built for the Eastern Cherokees of North Carolina and is located in 
close proximity to these people. While it is a nonreservation school, 
it has heretofore taken pupils who were in the lower grades, as there 
have be^i recently established two or three small day schools. Now, 
if these Indians are entitled to admission to any school they are 
entitled to admission to that school. 

Senator Simmons. Yes; but that school is as far from these Indians 
as the school at Carlisle; that school is across the Blue Ridge next to 
Tennessee. The only point I wish to make is that there does not 
seem to be the same number of nonresident schools down South as 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Campbell. That is because the Indians were driven elsewhere. 

Senator Simmons. Yes; but a great many of them stayed in the 
South. I do not know how many we have in North Carolina, but I 
would say there are 15,000 Indians in North Carolina. 

Mr. GrODWiN. Gentlemen of the committee, if you wish to ask any 
of these Indians any questions you may do so. I present them to the 
committee now for any questions. 

Mr. KoNOP. I would uke to ask this gentleman [indicating] if he 
is an Indian ? 

Mr. LocKLEAR. Yes, sir; not a full blood, I don't suppose. 

The Chairman. What is the young man in the center; is he a full 
blood ? 

Mr. LowRY. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. That is Preston Lowrv. 

Mr. LowRY. I attended school at Lynchburg, Va. 

Senator Simmons. That is about half white. 

Mr. Campbell. There was no objection to you at Lynchburg ? 

Mr. LowRY. I did not tell them I was Indian. 

Mr. Burke. Would you have been admitted if you liad stated that 
you were partly Indian ? 

Mr. LowRY. I could not say. I did not see any Indians there. I 
heard one lady say that she had some Indian blood in her; that she 
was related to Pocahontas and she would not attend a common school. 
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Mr. Campbell. Have you ever gone to any other Indian school, 
or any other school ? 

Mr. LocKLEAB. I have not been any further than the third year 
normal. I have been to the Cherokee Training School, but I did not 
go as a student. 

Mr. Campbell. Could you go if you wanted to ? 

ilr. LocKLEAR. That was our ousiness. There is quite a little 
prejudice existing up there between the Cherokees over the Blue 
Ridge and ourselves. They seem to think that if the Government 
recognizes us it would entitle us to some of their little rocky ground 
there and they don't want us. 

Mr. Post. How far away is it from where you Uve? 

Mr. LocKLEAR. About 472 miles. 

Senator Simmons. You are not a fuU-blood Indian ? 

Mr. Locia.EAR. I am just half-breed. We met the superintendent 
in charge at Raleigh with one or two of the other Cherokees— I do not 
think any of the majority were there — when we were trying to get 
recognition from the State. 

Senator Simmons. How long ago was that? 

Mr. McLean. Two years ago. 

Mr. Locklear. They met us down there and they were very bitter. 
They thought that we would interfere with some of their property; 
but we did not want to do anything like that. I tried to explain it 
away to those that were intelligent, and some seemed to understand it. 

Senator Simmons. Did the superintendent explain ? 

Mr. Locklear. He told them that we were not entitled to it at all, 
and, in fact, that the Government would not want it. 

Mr. Burke. To what extent do you people own your land there! 

Mr. Locklear. I do not get the Question. How much per head) 

Mr. Burke. What portion of you nave farms? 

Mr. Locklear. Well, about 25 per cent of them own small farms, 
anywhere from 1 acre to 25 or 50 acres. 

Mr. Burke. Thev pay taxes? 

Mr. Locklear. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. And you have maintained schools among them? 

Mr. Locklear. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. How far do those schools go in education ? 
' Mr. Locklear. Just primary education. They teach you to read 
and write. 

Mr. Burke. Do you have local officers, justice of the peace and 
constable ? 

Mr. Locklear. Not often. 

Mr. Burke. How do the Indian school buildings compare with the 
schools for white people ? 

Mr. Locklear. The public-school buildings are not so large. In 
fact, our attendance is not as great as that of the white people. The 
buildings are larger in cities where they have a larger population. 

Mr. Burke. iSje your teachers Indian graduates ? 

Mr. Locklear. They have normal training, but they are not 
^aduates. 

Mr. Burke. And are all the teachers in the Indian schools of 
Indian blood ? 

Mr. Locklear. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BuBKE. What do the 75 per cent that do not own land do ? 

Mr. LoGKLEAB. Thery rent property. 

Mr. MoLean. Mr. Chairman, i would like to state that Mr. Locklear 
is a descendant of Col. John Locklear, who signed a treaty on the part 
of the American Government in 1806. 

The Chatbman. Gentlemen, we vdll have to bring this discussion 
to a dose now, as the time expired quite a while ago. 

Mr. Godwin. Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for this 
respectful hearing. 

TOiereupon, at 11.45 a. m., the committee went into executive 
session. 
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